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THE AFFILIATED SCHOOL IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 

ITS INFLUENCE ON EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 1 

It is but natural that in this country, with its independence in 
the administration of educational affairs, a lack of uniformity 
should be observable as far as the transition from the secondary 
school to the higher institution is concerned. Only in late 
years movements have been inaugurated that aim at a certain 
unification of forces and greater economy in the expenditure of 
educational resources. Of the two methods relied on to give 
accurate knowledge of a pupil's fitness to do collegiate work I 
am to discuss the one which, with a few notable exceptions, is in 
operation in the majority of universities and colleges in the 
country. 

The committee that formulated my subject has made use of 
the term "affiliated" to designate an especially intimate connec- 
tion of the higher institution with certain secondary schools. 
The term does not denote here an organic or semi-organic union 
of the lower with the higher school, in which sense it is used 
sometimes, but is chosen to designate a school which by some is 
called an "approved," by others a "co-operating," or "accred- 
ited," or "diploma" school. I might therefore put the first 
part of my subject into the words, "the accredited school in 
theory and practice." 

Because of the limits of time imposed, I shall confine myself 

to a bare statement of essentials ; and even here, I fear, I shall 

in effect say only things with which you are familiar already, 

because the same question, in one form or another, has for some 

years past received occasional treatment in our educational 

journals and at the meetings of our educational associations. 

I take it for granted, therefore, that you will not expect me to 

open up any unexplored regions ; what value there may be in my 

1 Paper read at the fourth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, held in Boston, Mass., March 19, 1904. 
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remarks lies in the fact that they are based on my own experience 
in actual contact with the system, during my connection with the 
faculty of the University of Michigan. 

The theory of the accredited school, stated as briefly as pos- 
sible, is this : The secondary school proves to the satisfaction of 
the university or college that it is able to give its pupils an 
adequate preparation for the advantageous pursuit of collegiate 
work; the judgment of the school as to the competence of the 
pupil to do so is accepted as final ; the pupil is, in consequence, 
not subjected to a test by the college authorities. 

Let me explain a little more fully several fundamental ideas 
implied in this. They led to the adoption of this method of 
admission, and to them is largely due the rapidity with which it 
has spread in one form or another. 

i. The first consideration in support of the reasonableness of 
the theory is the supposition that, as far as the university or 
college is concerned, it has satisfied itself first, by methods 
adequate in its judgment, that the course of study in the prepar- 
atory school fulfils its requirements for entrance; that the 
efficiency of the instruction measures up to the proper standard ; 
that the general intellectual and moral tone of the school is 
good; that the university's confidence in the judgment of the 
secondary school on the pupils' ability is not misplaced ; and 
that the regulations and restrictions devised as safeguards are 
effective. Thinking that a thorough examination of the school 
at work will afford sufficient evidence of its power, the university 
has adopted a method promising not only to prevent deteriora- 
tion of scholarships, but to afford, besides, relief to its officers in 
the labor of preliminary examinations. On the part of the 
secondary school, there is the reasonable expectation that a 
strict, but sympathetic, scrutiny of its work, repeated and constant 
examinations, with attendant frank discussions, can react but 
favorably upon it; and that this procedure will afford it an 
opportunity to present under absolutely the best conditions what 
it is trying to accomplish. 

2. In the second place, I mention a factor, of value perhaps 
not so much here in the East, where the universities and colleges 
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are of a private character, as in the West, with its state universi- 
ties as the capstones of the educational systems — viz., the desires 
for a closer affiliation between the higher and the secondary 
school for purposes of mutual helpfulness. The representatives 
of both felt the interdependence of their respective institutions ; 
they were impressed with the necessity of having the relation 
between them as intimate as possible, of removing any wall of 
partition that had unnecessarily been put up. The university 
looked toward the realization of an educational system of the 
state and toward an increasing efficiency of the same. On its 
part there was the desire, by harmonious action with those in 
charge of secondary schools, to bring about a more perfect unity 
of plan and method in the schools, and it was thought that this 
object could be materially furthered, if not accomplished entirely, 
by a carefully guarded manner of admitting pupils of certain 
schools without examination. But that there was also a desire 
for closer articulation with the university on the part of the 
secondary school is evident from the fact that the establishment 
of the accrediting system by the pioneer in this movement, the 
University of Michigan, followed partly upon the earnest solicita- 
tions of the representatives of the best high schools of the state. 
They saw that, under the conditions then existing, the gap 
between the preparatory school and the university was too great ; 
there was nothing to indicate that they were parts of one con- 
nected whole. The pupil's promotion had been a natural one 
until he came to the gates of the university; it was felt to be 
very desirable that, if he wished to continue his studies, he should 
be enabled to advance as naturally from the lower to the higher 
institution as he had passed from the grammar grades to the high 
school in the same system. 

3. A third consideration on which the theory of the accred- 
ited school is built up is this, that, under the application of this 
system, the responsibility for the pupil's preparation is actually 
placed where it belongs. It is not to be denied that the entrance 
examination likewise reflects to some extent upon the institution 
from which the candidate comes, but it is not possible for the 
higher school to bring home the responsibility in the same 
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manner and with the same effect. The university or college 
by its inspection of the school's work as a whole assumes the 
responsibility for the school, not for the single pupil ; the accept- 
ance of the accrediting right by the school implies a thorough 
knowledge on its part of the university's demands and a will- 
ingness to be held accountable for the candidate's preparation. 
This is as it should be; it may in some cases prove an "unen- 
viable" responsibility, but a teacher who has at heart the best 
interests of the school and the pupil will not shrink from it, and 
it will require stronger arguments than those that have been 
advanced so far to prove that the teaching force of a school, 
through years of intimate contact with the pupil, is not best 
qualified to gage his mental and moral attainments and pro- 
nounce judgment upon his qualifications for collegiate work. 

4. One more cause that led to the adoption of the accrediting 
method, and that is a consideration in favor of the reasonable- 
ness of the theory, has been hinted at in what has been said so 
far. Both parties concerned had found that the entrance exami- 
nation as a test of a pupil's capacity for college work was quite 
inadequate. It would simply be rehearsing what is well known 
to you if I were to marshal before you what has been said on 
both sides. The convincing force of certain arguments — viz., 
that the entrance examinations are mostly tests of knowledge 
without any educational value ; that they frequently fail to accom- 
plish their end, of keeping out persons unprepared and of letting 
in those who, in the opinion of educators who have watched their 
progress for years, are well fitted for higher work; that in the 
preparation for such entrance examinations undue weight is 
attached to previous examination papers, to crotchets and pet 
theories of the examiners; that therefore the fearful looking 
toward them is subversive of good teaching, not only in schools 
that aim to be preparatory schools in the strict sense of the 
term, but also in schools where no differentiation should be made 
as to whether a pupil intends to go to college or not ; further, 
that they encourage mere mnemonic gymnastics, whereby the 
pupil may be enabled to have at 'his command the facts called 
for, at the appointed moment, while it is of little consequence 
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that he should have understood certain truths in their depend- 
ence on general principles — I say, the force of arguments point- 
ing out these defects has led of necessity to a search for a method 
that is free from them, and the weaknesses of which are insig- 
nificant compared with the advantages it offers. 

Thus, "the accredited school in theory," as based negatively 
upon unsatisfactory experience with another method, as sup- 
ported positively by considerations of high importance, aims to 
facilitate the transition from the lower to the higher school with- 
out in any way damaging scholarship; to secure economy in the 
interaction of different educational factors ; to give, from a moral 
point of view, to those who are entitled to it the blame and the 
credit for the student's fitness or unfitness to pursue collegiate 
work; to enable the secondary school to present its finished 
product under conditions that can hardly be improved ; and to 
impress at the same time upon the secondary school the ideals 
of the university, and this in a manner more forcible and insist- 
ent and complete than it can possibly be done by any set of 
entrance examination papers. 

This theory has been in actual operation for not a few years ; 
it should therefore be able to verify its claims by results. It has 
been applied with different modifications by different institutions 
in different parts of the country. The excellent article by Miss 
Salmon in the Educational Review, Vol. VI, pp. 223 ff., and Pro- 
fessor Whitney's comprehensive paper read before the meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, in Baltimore, 1902, and published 
in the School Review, Vol. XI, pp. 138-48, give a lucid 
account of the different methods in use. It is superfluous to 
enter upon any detailed description of them, but since my sub- 
ject requires me to speak of the " affiliated school in practice" 
also, I must at least touch upon a few salient points in the actual 
working of the theory. 

1. The so-called certificating system in use in the East is well 
known to you, whether the school is accredited as a unit or only 
in certain subjects. In the Middle West and the West, the 
Michigan system has developed, called so because originated at 
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the University of Michigan, 1872, and successfully copied by 
most state universities and other great schools in that territory. 
Its distinguishing features are : (a) the personal inspection by 
university officers of the schools desiring to become accredited ; 
(b) the granting of certificate rights only for a specified time, 
from one to three years, after which, or at any other time when 
thought advisable, a re-examination becomes necessary ; (c) the 
requirement that the candidate for admission present, besides 
his diploma from an accredited school, a special certificate voic- 
ing his principal's conviction that he is proper university tim- 
ber; {d) post-entrance reports of the quality of his work in the 
university sent, during the first year of his residence, to the pre- 
paratory school. All these features — the latter also found in con- 
nection with the ordinary certificate system — are of the utmost 
importance. Until a few years ago, the work of inspection was 
done by members of the faculty, usually following the apostolic 
manner of going, in pairs, one to represent the sciences and 
mathematics, the other the languages and history. Various fac- 
tors, however, combined to make the appointment of a new uni- 
versity officer necessary, called the "university examiner," whose 
sole duty it should be to inspect and report upon accredited 
schools ; this form of inspection is now in vogue in not a few of 
the great universities of the Northwest. The men selected for 
such a position are mostly taken from the ranks of superintend- 
ents and principals of wide experience and unquestioned suc- 
cess; they are men of thorough pedagogical training and sound 
educational views, perfectly in sympathy with the secondary 
schools and, at the same time, fully conversant with the ideals 
and workings of the universities. How comprehensive their 
examination is becomes evident from a glance at the blanks 
filled out by them, calling for a variety of information : the 
population of the city ; the total enrolment in the schools, in 
the high school ; the number of teachers ; their academic and 
professional preparation, the subjects taught by them, the con- 
duct of their classes, their efficiency ; the course of study ; the 
text-books used ; library facilities, laboratories, collections ; the 
discipline of the school, its intellectual and moral tone; the edu- 
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cational sentiment of the community ; the attitude of the school 
board, etc. I have dwelt upon this feature in the practical work- 
ing of the theory at length because I believe it is most essential 
and productive of much good. If repeated year after year, as 
in California, 1 or only every two or three years, "it cannot help 
but act as a spur to first-class teachers and first-class schools to 
establish a record and to maintain it," as Dr. Sachs said at the 
meeting an Baltimore. "It would vastly increase the dignity of 
the secondary teaching profession — a highly accredited teacher 
would become a recognized factor in the community ; an accred- 
ited school could not afford to deteriorate — it would maintain 
at all hazards a staff of competent teachers or seek to improve 
them." 

It may be questioned whether this feature of "the accredited 
school in practice" could be introduced in this territory; is it 
not based on the supposition that the requirements of one cer- 
tain higher institution furnish the guiding principles for the work 
in the secondary schools? It is true, we have no central institu- 
tions that would occupy exactly the same position in reference 
to all schools or all prospective students, but it seems to me quite 
feasible that here, too, certain agreements could be arrived at 
looking to a unification of effort, even including the feature of 
personal inspection. 

2. But what tangible results have been achieved by this sys- 
tem in its practical application ? Have sanguine expectations 
been realized ? Has the hope of establishing an educational sys- 
tem through this affiliation been fulfilled in those parts where the 
state university is the supervising agent? The answer is affirma- 
tive ; and there is no indication of any intention to abandon 
the method and to return to the entrance examination. Nor are 
many voices heard among teachers in secondary schools that call 
for an abolishment of the system of affiliation. Some will try to 
explain this on the ground that the pressure of examinations is 
severer on the teachers in the secondary schools, saying that 
"nothing so holds a teacher up to his greatest effort as the cer- 

*See article on the system in California by L. J. Richardson, in the School 
Review, Vol. X, pp. 615-19. 
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tainty that his work is to be judged inevitably and inexorably by 
the results of the college-entrance examinations." Personally, 
I believe that the other method, where properly and rigidly 
applied, has produced exactly the results that the advocates of 
the theory looked for ; and the fact that here and there an error 
of judgment has been made in the admission of a pupil, and that 
some secondary schools seek certificate rights, or some colleges 
grant them, from mercenary motives, does not alter the case. 

So far as secondary schools are concerned, there has been a 
decided improvement in their tone and a raising of standards, 
since the granting of the certificate right means first of all a com- 
pliance with the requirements of the higher institution. This 
leaven has spread from the accredited schools to those less 
advanced, stimulating them to higher endeavor. School boards 
and heads of private preparatory schools have come to look upon 
the right of certification as a privilege greatly to be coveted, and 
they evince usually commendable willingness to comply with the 
wishes of the college or university which is principally their ideal, 
in regard to the enlargement of the course of study, increased 
equipment, greater efficiency in the teaching force. The pupils 
themselves are impressed with the fact that their educational 
career does not need to close with their graduation from the high 
school, and not infrequently the initial impulse to a college course 
comes from the visit of the inspecting committee, coupled with the 
prospect of the saving of nervous strain through the absence of 
an entrance examination. And from the standpoint of the uni- 
versity it may truthfully be said that the accrediting system has 
been no small factor in increasing the number of students. 

3. But the question which after all will prove the value of the 
method best is this : Does it prove adequate to test the pupil's 
fitness for college work? In other words, what is the student's 
post-entrance record ? Besides reports of a general nature that 
come from various institutions — e. g., "the certificate system 
gives us students better prepared for university work ;" "it gives 
better results from students in the university;" "there is no 
difference between those entering on certificate and those enter- 
ing on examination;" "students admitted by certificate have 
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secured quite as good average standing as those admitted by 
examination; if there is any difference, it is in favor of the for- 
mer;" besides such reports of a general nature, it appears from 
a tabulation made by the University of Michigan, 1 after the new 
system had been in operation for nine years, that in the case 
of more than one thousand freshmen whose work for the first 
semester was carefully examined, the percentage of scholarship 
of 470 admitted by certificate was 88.91, that of 574 admitted 
by examination was 87.22, clearly proving that in reliability the 
accrediting system is not below the examination method. 

4. What, now, is the practical bearing of this system on 
examinations in school and college ? 

No type of the accrediting system contemplates the abolish- 
ment of all examinations ; not even its most ardent defenders 
would argue that these should be dispensed with. On the con- 
trary, the student should early be impressed with the fact that 
examinations have a distinct educational value, aside from being 
tests of his actual knowledge regarding some particular subject ; 
and the practice that is occasionally indulged in, especially 
toward the end of the preparatory course, and very likely more 
in private than in public schools, of promoting the pupil without 
an examination, should not be countenanced. 

It is an unwarranted inference that the accrediting system 
tends to undermine the pupil's sense of accountability ; he is still 
required to pass examinations to prove that he will be able to 
pursue collegiate work properly ; it is not the examination that is 
eliminated, only the outside examiner. The conduct of these 
tests is now placed in the hands of persons who, because of their 
acquaintance with him in the usual school processes, will be 
intelligent and discriminating judges of his work ; he will be 
placed under circumstances that tend least to destroy his mental 
balance and that will insure him an equitable treatment. 

Just as the accrediting system will tend to good teaching in 
the secondary school, so it will contribute its part to making the 

'Cf. Whitney, Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, pp. 25 f. 

[The same address in which this information is given was published in the 
School Review, Vol. XI, pp. 138-48. — Ed.] 
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examinations of whatever kind, especially the final examinations, 
what they should be: means indispensable in the process of 
education, "tests for instruction and promotion." It is, indeed, 
true that an examination is a good test of power acquired, but 
the best exhibition of this power is much facilitated by the appli- 
cation of the accrediting method. The college-entrance examina- 
tion cannot seriously lay claim to being a means of education or 
an absolutely satisfactory test of the pupil's acquired power, 
while under the accrediting system the value of the examina- 
tion as an educational factor will be greater, and the test itself 
will be saner, more comprehensive, more just to the pupil, better 
calculated to exhibit the power of the secondary school. 

Of course, there will always be college-entrance examinations, 
just as long as there will be unaccredited schools and pupils with 
irregular preparation ; will the accrediting system have any 
effect on these? Possibly not; at least only indirectly. The 
accrediting system would produce a closer connection between 
the college and secondary school ; it might be that college 
professors, through such intimate contact, would be influenced, 
and would approach more nearly the ideal test for pupils in pre- 
paratory schools (it is likely they would if they were on inspect- 
ing committees). 

Will the accrediting system have any influence on the exami- 
tions in college, after the student has become matriculated ? 
No, if the phrasing means any change in the methods of exam- 
iners ; and this should not be asked. But let me put the question 
differently. Will the accrediting system in any way affect the 
pupil's power to pass college examinations ? Yes. Examina- 
tions have been important factors in his intellectual and moral 
development so far and have given him valuable preliminary dis- 
cipline ; they have prepared him for similar tests. That the 
college-entrance examination in general fulfils such a propaedeutic 
function is still unproved. 

In closing, let me say a word as to the future of the accred- 
iting system. Thus far it has been almost entirely within the 
option of the individual higher institution whether or not a par- 
ticular secondary school should receive such recognition as is 
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implied in the admission of its graduates to college without the 
ordeal of an entrance examination. But there are indications to 
show that the forecast was correct which was made by Miss 
Salmon about ten years ago as to the federating of colleges in 
the matter of accrediting schools, of centralizing the efforts of 
the colleges, and of saving worry and annoyance to secondary 
schools, occasioned by repeated inspections and heterogeneous 
entrance requirements. These latter are still in a somewhat 
chaotic condition, varying in quantity and quality ; but if the 
accrediting system is to do its work most satisfactorily, a com- 
mon basis of requirements should be adopted. This seems to be 
a fundamental need. Not that the same hard and fast demands 
be made by all colleges, but that "essentially uniform or at least 
equivalent" entrance requirements be established. The experience 
of the principal of a large high school in Ohio with whom I had a 
conversation a few weeks ago, is interesting in this connection. 
He had found by actual computation that if he wished his pupils 
to be ready to enter any one of twenty -two universities and great 
colleges in the country, which they might desire to attend at the 
end of their preparatory course, without being short in any sub- 
ject, the diversity of the entrance requirements would impose 
upon them more than sixteen semesters of work. 

The New England College Entrance Certificate Board has come 
into existence recently ; the time has not yet come to pronounce 
judgment upon the practical workings of the system which it has 
adopted. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the North Central States has formed a permanent "commission on 
accredited schools," with a "Subcommittee on High School 
Inspection." From the report of this committee, soon to be 
supplemented by a list of accredited schools, it appears that this 
association looked well to the foundation on which it would base 
its concerted action in the accrediting of schools, because it 
expressed its firm belief "that the basal factor in any plan 
looking toward a reasonably uniform system of accredited schools 
is necessarily the course of study ; " its first recommendations looked 
therefore to the setting up of a standard by which to measure 
the eligibility of secondary schools. With the recommendations 
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of the National Committee of Thirteen for a point of departure, 
the commission defined and described unit courses of study in 
the various subjects of the high-school curriculum ; this report 
was adopted by the association. And the adoption of such a 
basis of federation will prove a great step forward in the simpli- 
fication of the system and the efficiency of "the accredited 
school in theory and practice." 

E. H. Mensel. 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 



